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replies do not "seem to exist" may or may not have significance,
but obviously "it would not have been unnatural" if Mrs. Sitwell
had regarded with suspicion, and a ready tendency to adverse
criticism, the woman who, already married and a mother like
herself, and of the same mature age as herself, had yet surmounted
respectability's obstacles to secure legal possession of the gifted
young man, whom she had herself encouraged out of purely
maternal affection. Fanny was much too shrewd not to be aware
of this attitude, and the reader of her "very affectionate" letters
senses the presence of claws, hidden but none the less ready to
strike, in the caressing velvet of her paws. In her first letter to
Colvin from Davos, she asks him to "give my dearest love to
my pretty friend, who really (but that you must know as well as I)
grows more lovely as time passes by. I wish I knew how she did
it." No doubt Colvin ingenously saw nothing in this beyond a
sincere compliment to the lady of his heart, but when he conveyed
the message, Mrs. Sitwell may be imagined to have smiled a
little wryly.

There was no more confidential correspondence directly
between Stevenson and Mrs. Sitwell. Mrs. Sitwell wrote, but
Fanny answered, in strict accordance with the conventions. In his
published correspondence appear only three letters from Stevenson
to Mrs. Sitwell after his marriage, and two of them were obviously
written under Fanny's eye. Shrewdly she seized the opportunities
offered by his frequent illness to act as his amanuensis, so acquiring
the freedom of his writing-desk as a natural habit; henceforth he
wrote little which could escape her watchful eye.

Stevenson was very ill at Davos. Reading was all he was "fit
for", and he wrote nothing throughout the winter except an
essay for the fortnightly JR&mtw on "The Morality of the Pro-
fession of Letters", his Cornhitt essay on Pepys (remarkable
autobiographically for its gibes at respectability, and the im-
probable but respectable supposition that Pepys's "period of
gallantry" ended with his diary), and some newspaper articles on
Davos. He meditated a History of the Highlands, for which his
father industriously occupied himself in research, and though
Stevenson progressed little beyond drafting a synopsis of the book,
his notes, especially on the trial of James Stewart for the Appin